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Tr is fashionable to consider the future of Europe in terms of federalism. 
There are a few writers who favour isolation, but they are a very small 
minority, though it may be that when the war is over there will be a 
revival of isolationist opinion in this country. As far as we are aware, 
there are none who think in terms of a British domination of Europe and 
of a British “‘ New Order ” which would be the counterpart of the German 
Neuordnung. It would commend itself so little to the British public 
or any British Government that it need not be discussed, although it 
might be conceivable in theory. The federalists hold the field. The 
output of books, pamphlets, and articles that propose a “‘ federal solution ” 
in some form or other is enormous: they are all very much alike, indeed, 
there is a striking uniformity about current literature on foreign affairs 
and on the future of Europe or the world. Only on one point do the 
federalists seem to differ amongst themselves—some hold that federalism 
can be immediately established by the peace treaties, others, more 
cautious, hold that Europe can evolve towards federalism only by degrees, 
but that the peace treaties should be devised so as io favour this evolu- 
tion. 

A federation of states presupposes complete equality of status 
between them. It also presupposes a central authority. In a federal 
Europe, that authority would dispose of an armed force, sometimes 
referred to as ‘ an international police force ’ to which every state would, 
presumably, contribute its contingents. But a federal system also 
presupposes a certain community of interests and outlook amongst the 
states of which it is composed. No such community exists in Europe. 

It is assumed, apparently by all writers on the subject, that all nations 
have a common interest in averting war. Indeed, it is chiefly as a 
safeguard against war that federalism is proposed. If the danger of war 
were external—that is to say, if the prospective aggressor were non- 
European—there would be a case for an alliance of all the European 
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states, but not for federalism, which would be too comprehensive a system 
to observe such singleness of purpose. In any case, the danger of war 
is not external, but internal. The prospective aggressor is a European 


Power, as all writers on the subject are aware. Advocacy of a Pan- . 


European alliance against ‘the Yellow Peril’ has gone out of fashion, 
though it may revive—it is possible that the Germans will revive it after 
the war, so that they themselves may claim a leading part against the 
‘Peril’ and so obtain the ‘ right to rearm.’ The prospective aggressor 
after this war, as after the last, is Germany, although it is conceivable 
that, in course of time, it might be some other Power. It is likely that 
there will, when the war is over, be minor aggressions, that the general 
conflict will be followed by local conflicts, especially in north-eastern, 
eastern and south-eastern Europe, as after the last war. 

Federalism is no safeguard against an internal foe. The danger of 
war remains so long as disparities of interest or outlook persist—and 
there is no reason why they should not persist in Europe. Indeed the 
disparity between the Germans, no matter what form of government they 
accept, and the other nations of Europe is likely to be as great after the 
war as it was before. Federalism would not remove the causes of 
conflict. The conflict, if it arose, would be war under another name— 
it would be called civil war. 

A federal Europe could, perhaps, arise if there were a strong collective 
consciousness amongst the European nations. But there is none— 
neither economic, nor political, nor religious. The collective conscious- 
ness of Europe was religious once, but Europe is now divided amongst 
three main Christian religions and includes two States, Russia and 
Germany, which have adopted secular religions that are hostile to Chris- 
tianity. Any efforts to unite Europe on a ‘ Christian basis’ or on a basis 
of ‘ Christian civilisation’ are foredoomed to failure. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a religious consciousness, strong enough to override 
economic and political interests, presupposes a fanatical conviction which, 
in its turn, must lead to intolerance and correspondingly obdurate dissent. 
Religious emotion, ‘f strong enongh, may be a safeguard against certain 
wars, but it may also be a cause of war—especially when it is mono- 
theistic. 

A federal system can be brought about by force, as in the United 
States. Even in the United States it had to be maintained by force over 
a long period—the treatment of Germany after the last war was generous 
compared with the treatment of the South by the North after the 
Civil War. Besides, the community of interests which exists in the 
United States on the main issues, does not exist in Europe. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the nations of Europe have a community of interests 
on a single major issue, not even excluding the issue of war and peace. 
It may seem to the objective observer that peace is in the interest of all, 
but the practical criteria of national interests are, in the last analysis, 
subjective. In practice, the national interests are always what the 
nation thinks they are, or what its masters make it think they are, and 
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there is no reason why war, in the future, as so often in the past, will not 
at any given time be considered as being in the highest interest of the 
nation. That this should be so may seem unreasonable, but he who still 
believes that reason invariably determines the conduct of nations any 
more than it invariably determines the conduct of men is disqualified 
as a student of international affairs. 

A federal Europe might be achieved by force—indeed, there is no 
other way to achieve it. Napoleon made the attempt. Hitler is making 
it now. As things are, only as the result of a German victory could 
Europe be united, for only the Germans, if victorious, could establish 
a sufficiently strong central authority and exercise domination from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Volga—or even further: The German Neuordnung 
is, indeed, what those who recommend the ‘ federal solution’ are really 
recommending, though they do not seem to know this. The only sure 
way of achieving a federal Europe is to lose the war ! 

The Germans showed in the last war, as they have done in this, that 
they are by far the greatest military power in Europe. They came very 
near to being a match for the whole of the rest of Europe, they are able 
to offer successful resistance against any three of the four strongest non- 
German Powers of Europe—Great Britain, Russia, France, and Italy, and 
are able to defeat any conceivable European coalition. They hold this 
unique eminence by reason of their numbers, their military skill and 
prowess, their gifts as scientific and speculative thinkers, their civilian as 
well as military discipline, their resources and their ability to organise 
them, and their geographical position which gives them an immense 
strategic advantage. No federal system could change this, for under no 
such system would the Germans become what they are not, nor would 
there be fewer of them, nor would they not have what they have, nor 
would Germany be elsewhere on the map. The advocates of federalism 
seem to agree that Germany is to be disarmed. But when the central 
administrative body of the federation is established, shall Germany be 
represented on it or not ? If not, that is to say, if Germany remains out- 
side, the federation will not be a federation at all, but an anti-German 
alliance. If Germany is to be inside, and therefore to be represented on 
the central body, she will demand equality of status with the other 
’ Powers and either secure it or leave the federation. If she leaves, the 
federation will become an anti-German alliance from which Germany will 
try to detach as many Powers as she can by threats or bribes or through 
the emergence of common interests. The Third World War will be the 
‘outcome. If Germany secures equality of status with the other Powers in 
the federation, she will have, or will insist on having, equality with respect 
to national armaments. If her demand is not fulfilled, she will leave the 
federation. If it is fulfilled, she will again be the greatest military Power 
in Europe, not only potentially, but in fact. And she will become master 
of.all Europe through the instrumentality of the federation—that is to 
say, by working from inside. Or, if not, she will leave it, and make herself 
master of Europe by working from outside, unless the other Powers com- 
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bine against her in anticipation of the Third World War—that is to 
say, unless they revert to the military alliance of the Second World War. 

What we have related here is not new. It happened after the last 
war. Germany was kept outside the League of Nations, then she was 
admitted, then she claimed equality and secured it, then, with irrefutable 
logic, she claimed equality with regard to armaments and secured it ‘ in 
principle,’ then she translated the principle into practice, and then, 
finding the League unsuited to her purpose, namely, domination, she left 
it and is now attempting to achieve that domination by other means. It 
will be said that equality with regard to armaments precludes domina- 
tion, for if it did not, equality would be superiority. That is precisely 
what it is, in practice, as far as Germany is concerned. What is the 
criterion of equality with regard to armaments? According to the 
German thesis, which was pressed in 1932, equality with regard to arma- 


ments is achieved when every Power disposes of armed forces propor-. 


tionate to the length and vulnerability of its frontiers. This criterion is 
perfectly reasonable, and is all the more persuasive because it is con- 
ceived purely in terms of defence. Indeed, it is the criterion which must 
be observed by all Continental Powers when they decide upon the magni- 
tude of their armaments. But the co-efficient of length and vulnerability 
of frontiers is greatest with respect to Germany. Russia, it is true, has 
larger frontiers, but the greater part of these frontiers enjoys invulner- 
ability. Russia is not surrounded on all sides by potential foes as Germany 
is and her co-efficient would be smaller. A Power, sincerely resolved on 
limiting its armaments to the minimum required for defence and defence 
only, could accept no other criterion. But a Germany armed for self- 
defence is also armed for offence. A Germany, able to defend herself, is 
also able to attack her neighbours—and is, indeed, by far the strongest 


military Power in Europe. This is what she became after 1932—with the | 


consent of the French and British Governments. 

This will not only happen again if there is a European federation— 
the federation will make it inevitable. It will be said, and is being said, 
that under a federal system there will be disarmament, or at least a 
limitation of armaments. Some writers even see in disarmament the 
chief immediate purpose of federation because, as they believe, disarma- 
ment will bring lasting peace. The reverse is true—disarmament is the 
way not to peace but to war. Germany would, as a member of the 
federation, certainly press for disarmament, having been herself disarmed 
under the treaty of peace. She will do so next time, as she did last time. 
Why ? Because the disarmament of the others is her own rearmament. 
Armaments are relative, not absolute. If the members of the federation 
disarm down to the German level—that is to say if disarmament were 
universal—the effect would be the same as if Germany rearmed up to 
their level. Germany would make herself master of Europe—unless the 
other Powers took preventive action, that is to say, unless the Third 
World War is a preventive war, one, unlike the First and Second, to be 
waged before Germany was strong enough to attack with any chance of 
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success. After the last war the Allied Powers went further than was safe 
in disarming down to the German level—but not far enough to satisfy 
either the Germans or the pacifists. Germany thereupon rearmed up 
to their level. We witness the result to-day ! 


II 


The nations are unequal—not before God or in the abstract, but before 
men and in practice. When they are at peace they live in a state of equili- 
brium with one another. To impose ‘equality’ upon them is to destroy 
the equilibrium. The result is war, or the domination of one over all— 
or a return to equilibrium. A federal Europe, or, indeed, any collectivity 
embracing all the European Powers, is incompatible with a state of 
equilibrium, and is a guarantee not of lasting peace but of certain war— 
unless it enable Germany to become master of Europe without resorting 
to war, as she would have done if she had not been defied by Poland in 1939. 

What we have said carries no aspersion on the German character. 
The excessive readiness with which the Germans resort to war and their 
manner of waging war certainly do reflect on their character. What we 
have said would be true of any nation situated as the Germans are and 
endowed with their gifts. If what is termed ‘Nazism’ in journalese 
were to be extirpated, and if the mythical ‘ other Germany ’ were to be 
established, the reasoning we have tried to apply would still apply. The 
only difference would be that the Germans would be more inclined to 
make themselves masters of Europe by peaceful than by warlike means— 
and would have a much better chance of success. 

Equilibrium is the only guarantee of lasting peace when there is no 
community of interests and outlook. Equilibrium in politics is but 
another name for the balance of power. There can be no purely conti- 
nental balance of power, because the strength of Germany is so great that 
it cannot be balanced by the strength of any conceivable continental 
coalition. She is stronger than all of them put together—but she is not 
stronger than all of them plus Great Britain and the Empire. It is true 
that in the present war, as in the last, she is showing herself to be as 
strong, and perhaps even stronger, than all the nations of Europe, Great 
Britain included, for it is no longer certain that the war can be won 
without the help of the United States. But that is only because succes- 
sive British Governments accepted the conception of collective security 
and did not maintain an adequate armament. 

Only England can hold the balance of power, only she can confer 
lasting peace upon the nations—provided she herself remains sufficiently 
strong. She is of Europe, but not in Europe, and is, by virtue of that 
unique position, above European conflict except in so far as these conflicts 
threaten the general equilibrium. But even if she maintains, as she must 
maintain, an armament adequate for the defence of herself, her Empire, 
and her overseas communications, she cannot preserve the balance of 
power unaided. That no one foreign Power hold the Low Countries or 
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the Channel Ports is essential to her own island security. Every threat 
to the European equilibrium is a threat to these also. Her interest 
in preserving the equilibrium is, therefore, not altruisiic—it is vital, 
vital to her trade and vital to her security. It is, in fact, the 
condition of her survival and she has no good cause for intervening in 
any European conflict, except to preserve or restore the equilibrium. 
She must defend the Low Countries and the Channel Ports no matter 
who may threaten them. If, by one of those turns in fortune, that have 
been so frequent in history, a Power other than Germany were to 
become an aggressor, perhaps under some great leader and inspired by 
some great purpose, and were to threaten the Low Countries, as they 
were threatened under Napoleon, England would be compelled to defend 
them, and in doing so it might be necessary to reconsider her relationship 
with Germany. The task of maintaining the balance of power exacts 
absolute pragmatism in foreign policy—no ideals, sympathies or anti- 
pathies can be allowed to interfere with that task. Even if the desire 
for peaceful union between France and Belgium were to arise, it would 
be necessary for England at least to consider whether it would be neces- 
sary for her to intervene. 

England’s strategic frontier is the Rhine, because it is the first line 
in the defence of the Low Countries against any hostile coalition. It is, 
therefore, necessary that England be on terms of alliance with France 
after this war, or indeed, before the war is over. The political system 
which France may choose to adopt is a matter of relative indifference. 
Advocates of federalism seem to hold that Europe must be politically 
homogeneous. And, indeed, it is difficult to imagine a federation of states 
in which one is a monarchy, another. republican, another democratic, 
another a despotism, and so on. No such homogeneity could be brought 
about in Europe except by a central despotism—which is what the 
Germans are now attempting. Those who demand that the federation 
must be composed of democratic states are demanding .the incompatible. 
Not all European states will be democratic after this war, it is not even 
certain that any will be. But even if all are so, their divergent vital 
interests will remain and the central federal administration would, if it . 
were to work at all, have to exercise despotic powers. Russia is not, and 
never has been, a democracy—and perhaps never will be, for it does not 
seem that the Russians are able to engage in any great national effort, 
whether warlike, political, or economic, except under the uniting and 
driving force of despotism. It is unlikely that the Germans, after their 
brief experience of republican democracy, will return to a similar system 
of government. Whatever system France may adopt—it will hardly be 
the system that prevailed at the time of her collapse—it must not be 
allowed to influence the relationship between her and this country. 
That relationship should be dominated by one consideration only—the 
maintenance of the balance of power. 

The alliance between England and France is needed so that both 
Powers and their Empires may survive. France can have no hope of 
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survival except through a British victory. It is conceivable, but not 
likely, that England can win the war without French help. In Russia 
the war is approaching a climax and may have passed that climax before 
the end of the year. But as between England and Germany, the war has 
not begun to approach its climax and is not likely to do so until next year. 
That climax will have to be brought about by the initiation of Great 
Britain, new areas of battle will be opened, and the attitude of France, 
the spirit of her population, and, later on perhaps, the re-emergence of 
France as a belligerent may be decisive. Peace cannot be made without 
France—it is vital that the future Anglo-French association be prepared 
before the character of tlie peace is determined. Without France, the 
peace cannot endure, for without France there can be no balance of 
power. Without the Anglo-French alliance, Germany will be master of 
Europe—and, therefore, of England as well. 

The Low Countries cannot be preserved from foreign domination nor 
can the Rhine be defended in the Europe of the future, without the help 
of France. Much was wrong with the Maginot Line, but one thing above 
all. It was in the wrong place—it should have been on the Rhine. Great 
as the reluctance of the French may be to enter an anti-German coalition 
once again, they have no other choice—except to remain under German 
domination. Their present experience of that domination leaves no 
doubt as to what their choice will be. 

The Anglo-French alliance is essential to the survival of the French 
and British Empires as well as of the mother countries. France and Great 
Britain are the only two World Powers. France is, to-day, not amongst 

-the Great Powers, but she will be amongst them when the war has been 
won—she will be so almost automatically then, for the war will have 
been won by a narrow margin, and amongst the wearied and battered 
nations, France, with her resources not greatly impaired and her 
fighting spirit reborn, will have a decisive part to play. She is still 
a World Power in the sense that her Empire extends to all the five 
continents, whereas other realms or Empires extend to only one or two 
continents. Events have shown how necessary the defence of France is 
to the defence of Great Britain. Events will show how necessary France 
is to a major offensive against the enemy, no matter whether that offensive 
be opened in the West or in the Mediterranean. If the French African 
Empire were in alliance with Great Britain, the Germans would not be 
in Libya to-day. If the French African Empire were collaborating with 
Germany, the whole Mediterranean situation would be desperate—the 
Straits of Gibraltar might become impassable and the Germans might be 
in Cairo. What the Germans need is not only peace with France, but an 
alliance with France. When they say ‘ collaboration,’ they mean alliance. 
But the ‘collaboration’ they are receiving is neither peace nor an 
alliance. The time will, perhaps, come when it will be seen that Marshal 
Pétain will have played a decisive part in promoting the final defeat of the 
Germans—it will have been the most difficult and thankless part played 
by any soldier, politician, or soldier-politician in the war. 
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Events have shown that the defence of French Indo-China is essential 
to the defence of Singapore—and, therefore, of India and Australia. 
Without the recapture of Singapore, the war cannot be won. If Japan 
is left in permanent control, she will have won her war and will be able to 
undertake further conquests after a period of recuperation, counting upon 
a resurgent Germany to weaken the force of any blow the Allied Powers 
might attempt to strike in the Far East. French Indo-China must, when 
the war is over, become part of a great defensive system, with Singapore 
as the central base and stronghold. Events have shown that Singapore 
cannot stand in isolation. Siam will have to surrender strategic points 
which would, under Anglo-French command, belong to the same system. 

Events have shown that Madagascar is essential to the defence of the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Events have shown 
the importance of the French possessions in the American hemisphere. 
We are full of admiration for the psychological insight and the diplomatic 
skill with which the United States have dealt with the very difficult 
problem created by the allegiance of Martinique to the administration at 
Vichy. Had the British Government shown similar skill and insight in 
their dealings with the French, there would have been no bloodshed at 
Oran. Oran itself, Dakar, Casablanca, and perhaps Djibuti, would have 
been at the disposal of the British fleet ; there would have been no blood- 
shed in Syria or in Madagascar, General de Gaulle would have been in 
active command at one of the fronts of the Free French forces, which 
would have been many times as big, instead of playing at politics that 
hinder, rather than promote, closer Anglo-French collaboration, and 
reduce to impotence and inactivity many of the most ardent and 
resourceful French patriots. It is conceivable that if the tragic 
blunder of Oran had not been committed and if Syria had been invaded 
without prejudice to its judicial status, the French might have been more 
willing to oppose the Japanese in Indo-China. Small as the means at 
their disposal were, a gain of only a few days might have been more than 
welcome to the defenders of Singapore. 


: III 


The French system of alliances before the War was too rigid. The 
balance of power makes it essential that there be an association of central 
European States strong enough to resist the Germans for a time at least. 
Federal union would probably be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. It is doubtful whether even the Poles and the Czechs will ever 
be able to federate, for,-although their countries stand or fall by one an- 
other, they are as two different worlds. Despite the affinities between 
them, despite the common danger by which they are menaced, they differ 
almost as much in outlook and in temperament as any two nations in 
Europe. Differences that go at all deep may be exacerbated by too close 
a union. There is a common, but mistaken, belief that unity, as 
such, always makes for peace. Unity, if it is too close, may make for 
war. Federation may be desirable in special circumstances—but so may 
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defederation. To unite may be conducive to peace—but it is sometimes 
better to part company. At the same time, the security of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and, therefore of Europe, demands close and permanent 
association in matters of strategy and foreign policy between Warsaw and 
Prague—something between an alliance and federal union, perhaps. 
Central Europe, or rather the Middle Zone that stretches from the Baltic 
to the Augean (the expression ‘ Central Europe ’ should be dropped alto- 
gether), requires, for the survival of its members, an association between 
them that may be loose here, or close there, according to circumstance, 
but must serve the essential purpose of defence against the common foe. 

It will be said that no conceivable associations between the Powers of 
the Middle Zone will avail against a re-armed Germany, that we shall see 
them all collapse at the first onset and before help from the Western Allies 
can arrive. That may be so, but the rearmament of Germany must not 
be tolerated. There can be no guarantee of a lasting peace in Europe 
without the determination to go to war with her if she begins to re-arm 
in real earnest and refuses to desist when summoned to do so. It is in 
the execution of such a guarantee that the Powers of the Middle Zone can 
play a decisive part, provided they can rely on the support of the Western 
Powers. Had there been a better relationship between Poles and Czechs, 
and had they been able to count on the support of France and England, 
preventive action could have been taken. with little difficulty when the 
Germans re-occupied the Rhineland—action that would have averted the 
Second World War. 

It is essential to the balance of power and to the security of the French 
and British Empires, that Great Britain and France have the unchal- 
lengeable command of the Mediterranean together with access to the 
Black Sea. Not only would North Africa, Egypt and Palestine have 
security, it would be possible to increase the security of the Balkans (the 
southern part of the Middle Zone), and to help Russia far more effectively 
than she can be helped now, if she is again attacked. Whether Russia 
can be part of any European system must remain an open question. 
Her future is as uncertain as that of any country in Europe. Every war 
she has fought—the Napoleonic Wars, the Crimean War, the war with 
Japan and the First World War has been followed by revolution or big 
revolutionary changes. She may, as the result of the present war, 
continue to shift her centre of gravity, as it were, eastwards and become 
mainly an Asiatic Power, although as her claim to the Baltic States has 
shown she is, at the moment, resolved to extend her frontiers westward, 
though less, apparently, for economic or political reasons, than to have a 
glacis against the Germans. Russia, it would seem, regards the Middle 
Zone, from the Baltic to the Yugoslav border, partly as a future glacis 
and partly as a group of buffer states against Germany. In the event 
of a decisive Russian victory, these buffer states, especially Poland, 
would be in danger of becoming Russian dependencies. The transfer of 
populations has been characteristic of Russian domestic policy under 
Stalin, as of German policy under Hitler. The eastern Karelians were 
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deported en masse in the twenties. Vast deportations of Poles and Polish 
Ukrainians were carried out after the Russian invasion of Poland in 1939. 
The Germans transferred the German Balts back to Germany and to 
Poland and systematically deported Poles from western to eastern 
Poland. The Russian deportations and executions in Poland and in the 
Baltic States were carried out for social and political reasons. They 
deported Poles not as Poles but as members of the educated classes and 
as capable of political leadership. In Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, in 
Estonia and Lithuania, the Russians deported or executed writers, 
lawyers, politicians and almost all who played a prominent part in the 
national life. The breach between Germany and Russia and the subse- 
quent Polish-Russian treaty released a vast number of Poles from Russian 
concentration camps and places of exile and saved some from execution. 
Communists in the regions occupied by the Russians were, for the most 
part, executeda measure that was not as paradoxical as it seemed, for 
it was but an extension to other countries of the great ‘ purges’ that 
exterminated most of the surviving leaders of the Russian Revolution. 
The most recent deportations are those of the ‘ Volga Germans ’ who have 
been transferred to Asiatic Russia. It would be in keeping with Stalin’s 
policy if Russia, in the event of decisive victory over the Germans, were 
to reoccupy the western regions of Poland which she occupied in 1939 
and to transfer East Prussia to Poland, thus shifting Poland westward, 
as it were. It may be that whole populations may be displaced in 
eastern Europe so that national, social, and political gener within 
the new frontiers may be achieved. 

There is a common, but mistaken, belief that allies in war must be 
allies for ever. It has not always been so in the past and will not always 
be so in the future. Once the war is over, differences between the Allied 
Powers will show themselves. They will not all be above the temptation 
to anticipate such differences and to secure in advance the support of the 
British Government for this or that post-war claim. The British Govern- 
ment is excessively willing to oblige in such matters, at least when the 
ally in question is a powerful one. There has been a certain guileless- 
ness about British foreign policy during the war, as there was before 
the war. Allies must, of course, be united in promoting the defeat of 
the enemy, but that is no reason why each should not uphold its 
own interests and be regardful of its own position in the world, even 
if to do so means disagreement with other allies. It is politic to remain 
open-minded with regard to the future and not to accept any settle- 
ment before it is necessary to do so. It is in the interest of Great 
Britain—as of France and, for that matter, of the United States— 
that the Middle Zone be as strong as possible. Indeed, this interest is 
vital. It is in the interest of Great Britain—as of France and the United 
States—that they remain on good terms with Russia until the end of the 
war and after. It is also in their interest that the States of the Middle 
Zone be on good terms with Russia, but not that any of them become 
vassals of Russia. If they, situated as they are between Russia and 
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Germany, grow strong, collectively, they will make Russia secure against 
another German onslaught. They will also afford western Europe 
some security against a German-Russian association—such an association 
is not possible at the moment, but no one at all acquainted with the 
history of the two Powers will deny that it is possible. The war in 
Russia’ promises to be so fearful and the shock to both combatants so 
shattering, that no one can tell how they will be to one another by the 
end of the year. Both Russia and Germany were strained almost to 
breaking point by the prodigious effort and sacrifice of the late summer, 
autumn and winter, and there is no telling what changes may not be 
wrought by further months of so fearful a conflict. On the other hand, 
one thing seems to be certain—that when final victory has been won, 
the Russian contribution will have been decisive, as it was in the last 
war, no matter what happens in Russia henceforth. If we assume, as we 
reasonably may, that the German losses in killed and permanently 
disabled are not less than 1,500,000 by now, if we assume that by the end 
of the year another 1,000,000 will have been added, and if we assume, 
as we certainly can, that even if Russia is put out of effective organised 
action by the end of the year, 1,000,000 Germans would be needed to hold 
the country, while another 1,000,000 will be needed to garrison Scandi- 
navia, the Balkans, Poland and Czechoslovakia, France, and, for that 
matter Italy and Germany herself, we arrive at a total of 4,500,000, 
which is probably an under-estimate. Several millions of German effec- 
tives will be left to fight, but the elimination of the fighting élite, the 
almost unendurable strain, both moral and physical, on the Germans 
and on their industry and their transport—all this will give England 
her chance—thanks to the Russians, in this war as in the last. The 
Germans will still be strong. Fighting desperately they will continue to - 
meet immense destruction. But the knife will have been planted between 
the Titan’s ribs and will not be dislodged. It will be for England to give 
the final thrust. Only by a campaign on the European mainland can 
she give this cowp de grdce. Meanwhile, every offensive action, whether 
in the air, in Libya, or elsewhere that can relieve the German pressure 
on the Russians, will bring the time nearer for the final thrust and 
make it easier. The war may, in the next few months, be shortened by 
years. 

But this imperishable service which Russia has done to Great Britain, 
her Empire, and the Allied cause should not lead Great Britain to make 
concessions that are not a necessity to any of her Allies, whether to the 
United States or to Russia. Great Britain, who has the greatest Empire 
of all, is the least imperialistic in outlook. Both Russia and the United 
States are displaying a new sense of Empire. Even France, in her 
prostration, is becoming mindful of Empire. But in England the belief 
in Imperial destiny is no longer as strong as it was. The heart of the 
country is sound and the resolve to defeat the enemy is unabated. But 
to win the war isnot enough. England’s Allies are vigorous in promoting 
their own interests while doing all in their power to promote the common 
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cause. That is their duty to themselves. It is England’s duty to herself 
also. It is for England not merely to survive, but to reassert her national 
and imperial interests, her greatness and the principles for which 
she has stood in the past, to think less in terms of a fashionable cosmo- 
politanism, but more in terms of nationhood and Empire—and of the 
‘ parcere subjectis et debellare superbos’ which she shared with ancient 
Rome. 

England has an interest in the survival of the small nations of Europe, 
not merely for idealistic reasons, but because every small nation in Europe 
is a potential ally and can play its part in maintaining the balance of 
power. To maintain that balance a sustained effort of constant adjust- 
ment is needed, a process to which great Powers are not very amenable. 
Indeed, that small Powers exist in Europe, as well as great, is itself 
conducive to a state of balance. There is a widespread belief that small 
Powers are always a cause of trouble, but the experience of the last few 
centuries shows that trouble has usually been started by the great Powers, 
even if small Powers have sometimes provided the excuse. A European 
continent made up entirely of small Powers would be much more peaceful 
than the Europe of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. The balance of 
power can only be overthrown by one or more of the great Powers—the 
small Powers have every interest in preserving the balance. That is 
why their survival is an interest of Great Britain’s, that is why they are 
actual or potential Allies of hers. It is particularly important that Great 
Britain make no concessions, that are not essential to victory over the 
Germans, in eastern Europe. This is true even of the three Baltic States, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. A good deal of direct and indirect 
argumentation has been going on with a view to persuading the British 
Government to recognise the de jure sovereignty of Russia over these 
States. Apart from the immense advantage Hitler would derive by 
being able to declare himself the liberator of these, and therefore of other, 
small nations and the true defender of their independence ; apart from 
the loss of fair fame which England would suffer by sacrificing a principle 
that was upheld by the Allies and associated Powers in the last war and 
has been proclaimed by the Allies in this war: apart from all this, no 
one can tell what frontiers, even of the smallest and seemingly weakest 
states, will be in the interest of England and most favourable to the 
balance of power, because the condition of eastern Europe as it will be 
at the end of this war is unpredictable. What, for example, is to be the 
precise status of Poland and what are her relations with Great Britain 
and France to be ? It will be said that she is not a small nation. And, 
indeed, she is not, but she is dependent for her security, indeed her sur: 
vival, on the continued independence of certain small nations, just as 
England is. Poland, to remain independent herself, must be strong, for 
she has a major part to play in maintaining the balance of power. That 
Lithuania come neither under German nor under Russian domination is 
vital to Polish security, as a glance at the map will show—as vital as it 
is to the security of the British Isles that the Low Countries do not fall 
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under foreign domination, as vital as it is to Czechoslovakia that the 
Sudetenland do not remain part of German territory. 

And what is to be the future status of the Baltic Sea? Shall the 
command of the Baltic fall to Poland, Russia, or Germany? Or shall 
there be a balance of power in the Baltic to the exclusion of Germany ? 
The latter is clearly preferable. But it can only be achieved if not only ° 
Russia and Poland, but all the Baltic States, take part, with Great Britain 
holding the balance (she should, as a result of this war, have permanent 
access to the Baltic as well as to the Black Sea). 

When the time to negotiate a general peace has come it will be neces- 
sary to compromise on various issues. In eastern Europe especially, 
much, indeed most, will be decided by whatever Power has prevailed and 
is on the spot, although it is possible that all belligerents will be so 
weakened that non-belligerents will have a great deal to say. The 
Middle Zone cannot exist, no matter how great its cohesion, in a state 
of conflict with Germany and Russia. It must choose between the two— 
and there can be no doubt what the choice ought to be. It must, while 
avoiding conflict with Germany as far as possible, remain on good terms, 
or perhaps even in a condition of semi-alliance, with Russia. But such a 
condition presupposes the complete independence of the Powers making 
up the Middle Zone—including the Baltic States. If they are compelled 
to regard Russia as a menace instead of a safeguard, they will at once 
begin. to compound with Germany, and if one lose its independence, then 
the others will fear the loss of theirs—and will turn to Germany. What 
must be avoided in the interest of the Allies (of Russia, no less than of 
England) and for the better maintenance of the balance of power, is that 
Germany have any title whatever to be the liberator and protector of 
small nations in eastern Europe. Once she has that title, even if it be 
imperfectly founded, she will have potential allies and a leverage for the 
overturning of the eastern European order—and therefore of the Euro- 
pean order as a whole. 

It is necessary, also, that Great Britain remain on good terms with 
Russia because it is in her interest, as it is in Russia’s, that the balance 
of power be restored and preserved in the Far East, where it is necessary 
so that Japan may be kept under restraint, that China may have peace at 
last to develop her resources and renew her great civilisation. For the 
maintenance of the balance in the Far East, Great Britain and France, 
acting as though they were one Power, the United States, Holland and 
Russia are needed. 

There are degrees of association between Powers, and it is the task of 
diplomacy to determine the degree with regard to any given Power. 
Alliances exist only for war. Every alliance is directed against someone. 
A wider association between Powers must be based on interests they have 
in common, which may include the interest they may have in defence 
against a common danger. It is in the interest of the Allied Powers that 
they remain in association with one another, though change and circum- 
stances will determine whether the association remain, become closer or 
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be loosened. For Great Britain and the Empire’the association with 
France and her Empire is by far the most important of all possible associa- 
tions. Nevertheless, federal union between them would be disastrous, for 
it would bring into constant juxtaposition their divergent interests, 
which will always be numerous and considerable, and exacerbate them to 
the point of conflict. But that there be a close and lasting association 
between them, an association that is more than a military alliance and is 
yet based not on sentiment but on pragmatic realities—such an associa- 
tion is needed to ensure final victory in the war ; it is needed for success 
in the negotiations for peace after the war, and it is needed for the main- 
tenance of the balance of power, for the security of the two nations and 
their Empires, and for the preservation of the general peace. 


Tue Epiror. 
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THE CRIPPS MISSION TO INDIA 


THE Cripps Mission has failed to produce a solution to the Indian 
problem, but it has proved to the world that the obstacles to Indian 
Home Rule are in India and not in Britain. 

Much has been said and written about the Cripps proposals being 
belated and overdue, and even as marking a death-bed repentance. In 
so far as they were an offer of self-government to India, they were indeed 
vieux jeu. We had already reached the stage long before~the Cripps 
Mission when we were pledged to give self-government to India. It was 
decided by the Morley-Minto Reforms that Indians should obtain the 
decisive voice in legislation ; by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that 
all governments in India should ultimately be removable by popularly 
elected Indian legislatures ; by the convening of the Round Table Con- 
ferences that Indians must be consulted about the structure of their 
constitution and agree to it. As regards procedure, the Cripps proposals 
go one step further and suggest that Indians should be left to draft their 
constitution themselves instead of putting up their proposals for West- 
minster’s approval. From a practical standpoint, however, the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald offered India swaraj in 1930, and Sir Stafford Cripps 
could offer no more in 1942. Just as the Indians could not agree amongst 
themselves to accept what was offered in 1932, so they could not agree 
to accept it in 1942. 

In 1931 the whole scene was set for a solution of the Indian problem 
on the most progressive and democratic lines. The late Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald-was Prime Minister. Lord Baldwin, while in opposition, had 
intimated that he had no wish for India to develop into another Ireland 
and that if returned to power he would give effect to the conclusions of 
the Round Table Conference. Lord Halifax was Viceroy and had staked 
his whole reputation and career on getting the Congress to attend the 
Second Round Table Conference, and he finally persuaded Mr. Gandhi to 
attend the conference as the sole and freely elected representative of 
Congress. That Conference broke down, not because of any irreconcilable 
difference between H.M. Government and Mr. Gandhi, but because Mr. 
Gandhi and the minorities could not reach agreement amongst them- 
selves. 

After the Lothian Committee had reported ‘on the franchise, H.M. 
Government in the capacity of arbitrator made a Communal Award 
which sought to allocate political power fairly between the different com- 
munities under the democratic constitution which it was intended to 
introduce. The Government declared that the award could be amended 
by free agreement between the minorities concerned, but not in any other 
way. Mr. Gandhi strongly disapproved of the representation outside the 
Hindu fold which was granted to the Depressed Classes. When Dr. 
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Ambedkar refused to sacrifice his community’s prospect of effective 
political power, Mr. Gandhi began a fast unto death. Unwilling to be 
made responsible for Mr. Gandhi’s suicide, Dr. Ambedkar surrendered 
to this backmail and abandoned his community’s claim to separate 
representation. 

These events of ten years ago show that even then the obstacles to 
India’s constitutional advance were not erected by Britain. They arise 
out of certain historical events and certain principles of political science 
which it may be worth setting out. The democratic principle of counting 
heads will only be acceptable where the issue to be decided does not go 
too deep. If what is involved is really vital, a minority will fight rather 
than submit to the majority. The issues for which a minority will usually 
fight are religion, nationality, language and law—all those things which 
together make up a national culture. No virile nation will accept a 
democratic constitution which threatens to extinguish its nationhood. 

As soon as it became clear, early in the twentieth century, that Britain 
intended to hand over political power in small or great measure to Indians, 
the struggle began between the different communities as fo how it should 
be distributed amongst them. It is no mere paradoxical coincidence that 
the aristocratic and hierarchical Hindus should demand complete and 
unrestricted democracy. Superior to the Moslems in numbers, wealth, 
education and political organisation, democracy promised them a 
Hindu raj. For that reason it was not acceptable to the minorities, and 
the Moslems, who regard themselves ‘as a separate nation from the Hindus, 
would fight rather than be reduced to a perpetual minority. This conflict 
of interests must ever recur and no democratic constitution can eliminate 
it until we can square a circle. 

While Britain became increasingly sympathetic to Indian demands 
for self-government, all promises to the majority had to be made subject 
to the reservation that the rights of the Minorities and States must be 
safeguarded. The claims of the minorities have not diminished. 

When originally the Morley-Minto Reforms were under discussion in 
1908, the Moslem community put forward and obtained their claim that 
their representatives should be chosen by constituencies composed solely 
of Moslems. The Hindus have consistently objected to these separate 
electorates. They have admitted the Moslem claim to have a number of 
seats in the legislatures reserved for Moslem representatives, but they 
wish them to be chosen by geographical constituencies consisting of all 
communities. They argue that if a representative has to commend him- 
self for election only to his own community, he has no inducement to work 
for conciliation, but is, on the contrary, tempted to fan communal fana- 
ticism. The Moslems reply that with joint electorates, the Hindu 
majority would be able to secure the election of half-hearted or renegade 
Moslems exclusively. This dispute is as alive now as it was thirty years 
ago, but it is somewhat overshadowed by the greater issue of Pakistan, 
which carries the same idea one stage further, from separate electorates 
to separate territories. 
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The position of the Indian States is somewhat analogous to that of 
the minorities. By a number of treaties, some of which date back 125 
years and all of which have been recently declared inviolate and in- 
violable, we are obliged to defend them from external or internal attack. 
We are pledged therefore to preserve their independence and not to 
coerce them ourselves. The Butler Committee rightly held that we could 
not transfer without the States’ consent the rights of paramountcy to any 
Government of India which was responsible to a British Indian Legisla- 
ture. It may be unpalatable to some people that we are pledged to 
preserve autocratic Indian States, and not to coerce them into introducing 
democratic reforms. A treaty however does not cease to be binding 
because one party to it thinks the other old fashioned. The States are 
therefore another element which would prevent the conversion of India 
into an unrestricted democracy. 

The real novelty of the Cripps proposals lies in their expedient for 
resolving this deadlock. If the offer of self-government to India as a 
whole is to remain for ever abortive because of the inability of the com- 
munities to agree, the only way out would seem to be to partition India 
and let each community have its own way in its own territory. 

The right of secession from the British Empire is also no doubt a 
novelty, but it is only significant because accompanied by the proposal 
of partition. The States and the Moslems would never agree to secession 
except on terms that would be quite unacceptable to the Congress. 
Therefore the right to secede from the British Empire only becomes a 
valuable offer to Congress if Congress India can secede without the con- 
currence of the States or the minorities. 

Mr. Gandhi knows well the irreconcilable nature of the conflicting 
communal claims, but the Cripps proposals have brought the problem 
home and he seems to be more willing to face the facts in 1942 than he 
was in 1932. When the Aga Khan presented to the British Prime Minister 
on November 13th, 1931, the Agreement of the Minorities, who were 46 
per cent. of the population of India, Mr. Gandhi still claimed to represent 
in his own person, not only Congress, but 95 per cent. of the whole of 
India. But after the Cripps Mission he wrote sadly in Harijan : 


The attainment of independence is an impossibility until we have solved 
the communal tangle. We may not blind ourselves to a naked fact. If the 
vast majority of Moslems regard themselves as a separate nation having nothing 
in common with the Hindus and others, no power on earth can compel them to 
think otherwise. And if they want partition of India on that basis, they must 
have partition unless the Hindus want to fight against such a division. 


The rejection of the Cripps proposals and the lack of any constructive 
alternative illustrates that negative attitude of Indian politicians which 
is the unintended and unforeseen result of our own policy. For nearly 
100 years we have been educating Indian politicians in criticism without 
ever putting upon them the responsibility for giving effect to what they 
advocate. Congress politicians are reluctant to accept offers of self- 
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government and the responsibility that it carries with it. Their subtle 
minds have for so long been engaged on critical analysis of every consti-. 
- tutional arrangement offered that they will now always find a reason for 
disbelieving the sincerity of each offer. It is easy to remain an irrespon- 
sible critic, and those more practical and constructive Indians who tired 
of the wilderness and began to co-operate, have all in turn been expelled 
from the Congress. Just as Lala Lajpat Rai, Malavya, C. R. Das and 
numerous others of less prominence have broken away from the sterile 
policy of non-co-operation, so Mr. Rajagopalachariar appears to be doing 
the same to-day. 

Logically, Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission should have succeeded because 
he offered that disruption of India which alone could give the chief com- 
munities their aims. . Practically, however, there was little likelihood 
that politicians, who had for so long been corrupted by a constitution 
which taught them to criticise but denied them power, would sept any 
offer which carried the burden of responsibility with it. 

This is surely proved by the issue they chose for bringing about the 
breakdown. The Congress based their rejection of the offer on the British 
Government’s refusal to hand over full power forthwith to a ‘ National ’ 
Government which, once formed, would not have been responsible to the 
Secretary of State, nor to the Viceroy, nor even apparently to the present 
Central Legislature—which, be it added, was not designed to sustain and 
dismiss Governments. In this demand, Congress once more revealed 
their character. They are, in fact, a sort of Grand Fascist Council. Like 
that prototype, the Congress Working Committee is totalitarian ; it 
claims to represent the minorities in face of their denials ; it claims to be 
more democratic than the parliamentary institutions which it seeks to 
manipulate ; it claims to be the organ of national regeneration, and it is 
in fact a political caucus. Britain can never hand over power to any such 
caucus and Congress knew that when it made the claim. 

The proposals were not intended to be a complete plan, but it is 
permissible to indicate a few of the difficulties they entailed. If the 
seceding Moslem provinces do not form an homogeneous block in the 
north-west, how is a scattered union to be administered ? How are 
tariffs, taxes and communications to be administered by two separate 
Dominions in India ? How is trade to be regulated when businesses are 

partly in one Dominion and partly in another? Where is the British 
garrison to be kept which possibly one or both of the Dominions and cer- 
tainly many of the Indian States will insist upon retaining at hand for 
their protection ? Whether Sir Stafford Cripps had answers to these 
practical difficulties we do not know, for the proposals never reached the 
point of being worked out in detail. 

It is surely apparent now to everyone that there can be no way out 
of the deadlock unless and until all the Indian parties are willing to reach 
a settlement amongst themselves. The only possible solution is a com- — 
promise on the lines of the Government of India Act, 1935. As Gothic 
architecture is a logical and natural way to solve with stone certain 
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problems of construction, so some such constitution as that of 1935 is a 
logical way to carry the political stresses and strains of a united Indian 
sub-continent. The great Indian provinces, as populous and large as 
European nations, must enjoy a high measure of autonomy and have 
scope to develop on their own lines. The Indian States which have a 
different history and tradition from the provinces of British India must 
federate, but retain even wider powers to preserve their separate systems 
and various cultures. The Federal Government of All India will be 
responsible for only a few matters, but they are just those for which the 
preservation of India’s unity is vital; foreign affairs, defence, shipping, 
customs and excise, communications, inter-prdvincial commerce and 
labour conditions. Within such a federal constitution the various legis- 
latures should and could provide representation to protect minorities 
from oppression if only the goodwill, now so sadly lacking, could be 
found. at's 

Have the Cripps: proposals, calmly providing for the tragedy of Indian 
disruption, improved the prospects of a sane and sensible settlement on 
the old lines ? Compelled to face the logical consequence of their con- 
flicting demands, may we not hope that the communities will hesitaté 
to throw India into the chaos which disruption entails ? Let Indians look 
upon poor divided Europe, twice convulsed and devastated by war within 
twenty-five years, even in peace burdened by conflicting tariffs and com- 
petitive economies, and compare that with the blessings of unbroken - 
internal peace and co-operative economic progress which India has 
enjoyed. Can partition there be seen as anything but tragic retrogres- 
sion ? Until now all efforts have been directed to widening the benefits 
of unity and promoting the federal union of the Indian States with British 
India for the common benefit of the whole Indian sub-continent. Now it 
is proposed to throw away such unity as exists. 

If the purpose of the War Cabinet was to make Indian politicians face 
the real issue, and demonstrate to the world for the first time what that 
issue is, then the mission had success. The red herring of the Defence 
Department has not obscured from Mr. Gandhi, nor presumably from 
other observers, the plain fact that when asked to take over political 
power the communities unanimously refused to do.so because each wanted 
a larger share of power than the others were willing to give. 

It is the latest irony in a great career of paradox that Mr. Churchill 
should now be offering independence to India. It is, however, like that 
acute and realistic mind to face the contestants for the British power in 
India with the judgment of Solomon. 

It is a sad and solemn thought that the secular feud between Moslem 
and Hindu should have continued unabated during all the generations 
that Britain has imposed internal peace upon the.sub-continent. Of all 
the blessings we conferred on India, unity was the greatest; it seems 
fated to end when British raj gives place to Swaraj. 


Hvuaexu Mo.3son. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF PROFESSOR CARR! 


As one wades through a pretentious and opinionated excursus on the 
economic problems of the day, the melancholy induced by the succession 
of half-truths, inconsistencies and fallacies is relieved by the certainty 
that sooner or later in their glib passage the feet of the pontificating 
monitor will shoot into the air and the quacksalver will glissade down his 
self-buttered slide into the abyss. The moment comes in Professor Carr’s 
book on the Conditions of Peace, on p. 106, when, in discussing the pre- 
sumed collapse of the system of private enterprise, he delivers himself of 
the following dictum : Under the jolt administered by the events of 1914-18 
the wheel ceased to revolve. Jolt! The peaceful activities of the human 
race were interrupted by a savage war of more than four years’ duration. 
Thirteen million lives were lost in battle, and for ten European countries 
alone the direct and indirect loss of life has been estimated at 35,000,000. 
Estimates of property destruction are necessarily vague, but a figure of 
£6,000,000,000 has been put forward without exciting any criticism on 
the score of exaggeration, while if the calculation is expanded to include 
loss of potential output the figures run into the astronomical: And Pro- 
fessor Carr calls this a jolt. So might Providence apologise for an earth- 
quake. Excuse my cough. Cesar lies bleeding from a score of wounds. 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through. See what a rent the 
envious Casca made. Through this the well-belovéd Brutus stabbed. 
And up strolls Publius Carrius to pronounce the verdict, ‘ Heart failure. 
The old gentleman was never really strong.’ President Roosevelt has 
been asking for suitable titles to distinguish the two Great Wars, and 
Professor Carr takes the prize with a classic meiosis. 1914-18—Jolt No. 1. 
1939- ,—Jolt No. 2. 

It is this myth of a system, rotten in its foundations and decayed to 
> the heart, and only requiring a slight push to send it toppling, which is 
responsible for most of the crazy planning of a new order to which Pro- 
fessor Carr has now added his contribution. What warrant is there for 
this interpretation of the nineteenth century record? There is some 
excuse for the belief of the younger generation that the system is in- 
herently unstable and even unworkable, and if it relies upon some 
mentors for its economic history it is not to blame if it occasionally con- 


1 E. N. Carr, Conditions of Peace. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. net. We regard Professor Carr’s 
book as so typical of contemporary literature on the post-war period that we feel justified in 
sacrificing a deal of space so that both its economics and its politics may be analysed in 
some detail. We shall attempt the political analysis in our next issue.—TuE Eprror. 
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fuses the story with that of Dante’s Inferno. But without checking the 
reference in Who’s Who, one assumes that Professor Carr was able to view 
the pre-1914 world with an adult eye, and in any case his profession 
requires that he should be qualified to survey it with a steady one. If 
the records showed that the average of unemployment was 5 per cent. in 
the 1870’s, 8 per cent. in the eighties, 12 per cent. in the nineties, 15 per 
cent. in the first decade of the present century, with an 18 per cent, figure 
at the outbreak of the war, then the attainment of 20 to 25 per cent. in 
the post-war period would justify the diagnosis of a long and progressive 
trend towards final disaster. It remains for some genius to refine the 
available data to prove this. But will Professor Carr undertake to prove 
from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for the years 1900 to 
1914 [Cd. 8128] that, for example, the British cotton industry was on its 
last legs in 1913 and that coal exports were asymptotically approaching 
the zero line? It is, of course, quite safe to assert these things in public 
now to an audience which has not the slightest idea that in 1913 the coal- 
miner was the aristocrat of British labour and that cotton exports were 
the largest on record. Such arguments are essential to the denunciations 
of ‘ competitive chaos.’ It is axiomatic now that before the advent of 
the London Passenger Transport Board the traffic of London was in a 
state of complete chaos, the implication being that if one took a bus 
marked for the Strand at any time between 1800 and 1930 the odds were 
that one would finish up on Epsom Downs or Hackney Marshes. The 
beautiful myth is being prepared for the year 2000 that a century pre- 
viously hundreds of men were stranded nightly in the West End by the 
recurring breakdowns in traffic arrangements, and had to seek accommo- 
dation from ladies who lived within walking distance of Leicester Square. 

Suppose that in 1913 the art of astrology had developed to the pitch 
of accuracy that it has reached to-day, and that one of the soothsayers 
had forecast the history of the two succeeding decades—the four years’ 
world war, the collapse of the leading currencies and the imbecile policies 
pursued by statesmen. Suppose that on the basis of this forecast the 
economist had been asked to prophesy the state of Europe in the nineteen- 
thirties. On a sober estimate, with a determination to err on the safe 
side, he could have done no less than hazard that half the population 
would be dead and the other half in the gutter. What the economist had 
to explain when the time came was not the 20 per cent. of unemployment 
attained at the worst period but the achievement of even 80 per cent. 
employment. This he could only do by continually reminding himself 
of the old dictum that there is a deal of ruin in a nation and that the 
system of private enterprise is hardy almost to the point of being fool- 
proof. What he can now point out is that by contrast with the present 
rations of Europe, even 1931 takes on the appearance of a golden age. 
What is wanted is a treatise on ‘ The Economics of Political Instability,’ a 
set of emergency doctrines for the times when lunatics are abroad. No 
history of the Soviet Union fails to emphasise the handicaps under which 
that experiment suffered by reason of the war, its aftermath, and the 
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accompanying civil strife, but in the case of the Western communities the 
same handicaps are dismissed as a jolt which any sound system ought to 
have taken in its stride. 

Professor Carr’s position in this matter is a curious affair of inconsis- 
tencies. His continual derisive flings at nineteenth-century economi¢ 
philosophy suggest that the system was hollow from the start. Indeed, 
in his earlier book, The 20 Years Crisis, he points out that by a curious 
coincidence the year which saw the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
was also the year in which Watt invented his steam engine, and ‘ thus at 
the very moment when laissez-faire theory was receiving its classical 
exposition, its premises were undermined by the new invention.’ Else- 
where he refers to the epoch as a period of unparalleled advance in 
economic prosperity, but this award is only conferred for the purposes of 
disqualification. By a gigantic fluke the philosophy which had been 
smothered at its birth by James Watt, triumphantly stalked the earth for 
a century and a half. ‘Expanding markets, developed by profitable 
investments, called forth ever-increasing production, the profits of which, 
seeping down through every stratum of society, created both a higher 
standard of consumption and savings for further profitable investment ’ 
(p. 105). But, declares Professor Carr, having diagnosed that the system 
was unworkable from the start, the wheel was bound sooner or later to 
run down. In this book he does not assign any date to the onset of 
deceleration, although in the earlier work he committed himself to the 
view that when the centenary of the Wealth of Nations was celebrated in 
1876 there were already symptoms of an impending breakdown. Here he 
only tells us that by 1930 the foundations of liberal democracy and 
laissez-faire had crumbled away, and that the present war has brought 
the final proof of the bankruptcy of the political, economic and moral 
system which did duty in the prosperous days of the nineteenth century. 
There is no realisation that instead of crumbling, the foundations may 
have been blasted away. 

Unfortunately Professor Carr is not content with this simple hypo- 
thesis. His desultory reading of economic literature induces him to 
pursue other lines of analysis, and one at least of them leads him right - 
up the garden. ‘ As production expands and the standard of living rises, 
consumption goods fall into two categories: necessaries and luxuries. 
~ Once an article is firmly established in the category of necessaries, further 
rises in the standard of living do little to increase the volume of con- 
sumption. The rise in the standard of living in Great Britain and the 
United States actually led, in the thirty years before 1939, to a decreased 
consumption of bread. The characteristic of luxuries on the other hand 
is that the demand for them is infinitely elastic. . . . It is therefore not 
surprising that in the recent period of a rapid rise in the standard of living 
staple industries have suffered and luxury trades have prospered ’ (p. 86). 
Now what is all this ? The rise in the standard of living in the last thirty 
years! The recent period of a rapid rise in the. standard of living! The 
prosperity of the luxury trades! These are extraordinary results for a 
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system whose principles became obsolete at their birth, whose machinery 
‘began to run down in 1870 and whose wheels stopped turning in 1914. 
According to Professor Carr, the acute disequilibrium of the past twenty 
years has been due to the saturation of elementary needs and the conse- 
quent margin available to satisfy the variable and capricious demand for 
luxuries. Well! well! My wife and I used to hold hands happily in the 
gallery ; now we bicker occasionally as to where we shall sit in the 
stalls, and Professor Carr holds this up to the neighbours as evidence of 
‘my bankruptcy and inability to maintain the household. Let Professor 
Carr present this argument to citizens of the Soviet Union as proof of the 
failure of capitalist enterprise. There must be at least one wag in the 
Union who will come back with the classic; ‘Lumme, guv’nor! I wish 
I ’ad ’arf your complaint.’ 

It is not surprising therefore that Professor Carr’s own economic 
philosophy mainly consists of teaching old grandfather Adam Smith to 
suck eggs, and that most of it ought to be indexed under the heading 
‘Stop me if you’ve heard this before.’ There is something pathetic in his 
insistence that we should make production serve the purposes of con- 
sumption. ‘Our economic system must reverse the whole trend 
of the last century and a half and once more subordinate the producer to 
the consumer ’ (p. 96). This is really too much. When did the classical 
doctrine enunciate anything but the supreme interest of the consumer ? 
It was not until after the last war that the contrary infernal nonsense 
found public expression, and Professor Carr, who has ready access to the 
files of The Times, can easily verify this. ‘The consumer has had his 
innings,’ said The Times in the thirties of this century (not of the last), 
‘and it is time the producer had his turn.’ Economists knew then that 
they had to start again at 1776 and all that. In the same way Professor 
Carr labours the point about the evils of monopoly as if Adam Smith 
would feel like a fish out of water in the presence of a holding company. 
The Wealth of Nations was primarily a treatise against monopoly, and 
although Professor Carr knows this he writes as if Adam Smith were the 
unsophisticated patron saint of business machinations running all the way 
from sand in the sugar to the international cartel. Under the lead of the 
classical economists the public preserved a healthy suspicion and dislike 
of monopoly right up to 1913. The Daily Mail was mulcted to the tune 
of £50,000 in damages for accusing the Lever business of working for a 
soap trust. Under the lead of our modern intellectuals after 1918 the 
way to libel an industry was to accuse it of not constituting a monopoly. 
The early post-war campaign for rationalisation and the subsequent 
demands for co-ordination to replace ‘ chaotic and wasteful competition ’ 
represented a complete reversal of nineteenth-century economic philosophy. 
Laissez-faire economics did not assume, as Professor Carr asserts, that by 
promoting their own interest individuals were doing all they could te 
promote that of the community. It was a positive doctrine concerned to 
establish conditions in which the-individual could only serve his own 
interest by promoting that of the community. This is a subtle but 
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vital distinction which has escaped Professor Carr. Listen to Adam 
Smith :— 


The interest of the dealers however in any particular branch of trade or 
manufacture, is always in some respects different from, and even opposite to, 
that of the public. To widen the market, and to narrow the competition, is 
always the interest of the dealers. To widen the market may frequently be 
agreeable enough to the interest of the public, but to narrow the competition 
must always be against it, and can only serve to enable the dealers, by raising 
their profits above what they naturally would be, to levy, for their own benefit, 
an absurd tax upon the rest of their fellow citizens. The proposal of 
any new law or regulation of commerce which comes from this order, ought 
always to be listened to with great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 
till after having been long and carefully examined, not only with the most 
scrupulous, but with the most suspicious, attention. It comes from an order 
of men, whose interest is never exactly the same with that of the public, who 
have generally an interest to deceive and even to oppress the public, and who 
accordingly have, upon many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it. 


Professor Carr has seen the internal combustion as well as the steam 
engine, but neither in thought nor language can he improve upon that. 
The old Adam would have something pertinent to say to a modern 
Parliamentary Committee even if he turned up in a sedan-chair. Simi- 
larly with the problems of international trade. All that Professor Carr 
can ever say in denunciation of Ottawa Agreements, Imperial preferences, 
colonial quotas and bilateral trading was summed up once and for all in 
the pungent sentence of Adam Smith. ‘ The sneaking arts of underling 
tradesmen are thus erected into political maxims for the conduct of a 
great empire.’ It was not the Manchester School that lost Singapore, but 
the Brummagem gang of cheapjack Protectionists whose leader Professor 
Carr inclined to beslaver in The 20 Years Crisis. Will Professor Carr 
please get it into his head that, so far from swallowing any crude doctrine 
of beneficent self-interest and worshipping uncritically at the shrine of 
the business man, the trained economist cocks a suspicious eye whenever 
he sees two of them taking a drink together. ‘Among many salaried 
workers and higher-paid wage-earners to-day, the conditions and nature 
of the work, and the sense of service rendered or of capacities usefully 
employed, probably count for more than actual rate of remuneration in 
determining choice of occupation ’ (p. 76). The truth of this assertion by 
Professor Carr is unimpeachable, but unfortunately once again he was 
anticipated by Adam Smith, who made the point so clearly that ‘ net 
advantages of occupation ’ has long been a stock phrase in the economics’ 
text-books. 

Professor Carr’s own economic programme covers agriculture, and 
one of his directing lines of policy stipulates that a standard of profes- 
sional efficiency should be required of farmers, and no unqualified person 
should be allowed to control or farm agricultural land. If the same 
principle is ever applied in respect of intellectual provender Professor 
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Carr can be assured that any qualified Board of Economics set up in this 
country would summarily dispossess him, together with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” Mr. J. B. Priestley and many other New Jerusalemites, 
and. would strictly enjoin them from ever tilling these particular fields 


again. 
G. L. ScHwaRTz. 


* His Grace has propounded the view that no capital should receive interest in toto 
more than the equivalent of the capital sum. As a tenant of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners I have been and still am paying ground rent for the land, and my know- 
ledge of Church of England finance makes me positive that the Church has already received 
not merely the equivalent but a thirtyfold, nay, an hundredfold, return on its original invest- 
ment. I propose therefore that the tenants of the Commissioners should get together and 
formally assume the freeholds of the properties, and I suggest December 16th, the day of 
O Sapientia, as a suitable date for the transfer. This is not at present an observable feast 
but it will assuredly become so. I regret that this will involve the winding-up of the 
Church of England: but this is a small price to pay for the establishment of a new and 
revolutionary economic principle.—G. L. 8. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR A MODERN BISHOP (OR ARCHBISHOP) 


I aM a priest, prepared to teach God’s Word 
And what it means to fear and love the Lord. 
I must make men aware of death that frees, 
And draw them with impossibilities, 

Till they are bows, taut with the living life, 
And Heaven’s weapons in the glorious strife. 
Therefore, remark me in the market-place, 
With thinking-cap and grave political face, 
Wellsing and Joading it to congregations, 
Authority on peace between the nations 

And bread for all (but not the Holy Bread), 
Economist-in-chief—in mildest red, 

With manifestos, charters, and New Orders, 
Where God at best may, here and now, reward us, 
While hungry souls look up and are not fed. 


gesgtstwycoe 


L. AARONSON. . 


May, 1942. 
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THE UNFINISHED UNIVERSE 


NEARLY a century ago—in 1845 to be precise—a clergyman of the Church 
of England sat down to write an essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. Before it was finished he had made his submission to Rome. 
Ninety years later a Minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church set himself 
to formulate an answer in terms of Christian philosophy to the problems 
torturing every thoughtful mind in that year when Europe and the world 
were so near the edge of the abyss. ‘I wrote this book as a Methodist 
Minister,’ he says in the preface, ‘and began work upon it without any 
suspicion that I should ever become anything else.’ But this road also 
led to Rome. His book? is one of the considerable number published in 
the years before the deluge which attracted far less notice than they 
deserved at the time of publication, and will repay study in the altered 
atmosphere of to-day when there are tapes more people ready to dig 
deep than there were then. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to argue the soundness of 
Roman Catholic claims, but a preliminary observation on the common 
misconceptions about the reasons for conversion may not be out of place. 
One is the widespread notion that the convert has subordinated his 
reasoning faculty in response to an esthetic appeal. There is a certain 
amount of ‘literary Catholicism’ and there are cases in which we are 
almost entitled to suspect that the Scarlet Woman is the successor to the 
Green Carnation. Those, however—and they are probably the majority 
in England—who have left the almost painful beauty and dignity of 
Anglican worship for services in ‘a temple made of tin,’ with sermons 
which rival the banality of modern Roman Catholic hymns, may well pray 
to be spared from this interpretation. Then there is the well-intentioned 
but irritating question : ‘Have you found peace?’ Even those who do 
not subscribe to the Marxian formula that ‘ religion is the laudanum of the 
people ’ are prepared to accept it as true of Romanism. Submission is 
taken as the surrender of the intellect. 

Let the long contention cease ! 

Geese are swans and swans are geese. 

Let them have it how they will ! 

Thou art tired; best be still! 
There is little in the witness of modern converts to Rome to encourage 
this misconception. They are as intellectually restless as any section of 


1 The Unfinished Universe, by T. 8. Gregory (Faber and Faber, 1935). 
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the community. The tired mind and will find their haven not in dogma 
but in scepticism. Submission to Peter is rather the dpy7) ddivwr. the 
beginning of travail. The consolatory aspects of Christianity in general 
are commonly over-emphasised in a way that is not without its dangers. 
It is not, for thoughtful men, simply Bishop Blougram’s question.: ‘ Like 
you this Christianity or not ? It may be false, but would you have it 
true?’ There is an intelligible attitude in which the Christian revelation 
may be accepted as true with a half-wish that it were not. The belief in 
human immortality is sometimes cited as the example par excellence of 
wishful thinking, but this really applies to the quite distinct matter of 
post-mortem recognition and reunion. That is a hope which Christian 
and non-Christian may entertain. The strain of some partings may seem 
intolerable without the conviction : ‘Soul of my soul, I shall see thee 
again.’ But that is literature, not dogma. The spiritist séance can 
offer satisfaction here and now, but the subject is one on which Scripture 
and Christian dogma are silent. ‘Now are we the sons of God and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.’ 

The first impression made on anyone who compares Newman’s 
Development with Gregory’s Unfinished Universe is that of the very 
different intellectual climate in which the two books were born. In the 
days of the Oxford Movement, thoughtful England was prepared to 
discuss the Arians of the first Christian centuries. and thought them 
important. Thousands of people who pass for educated to-day would 
think the word had been mis-spelt and the discussion had something to 
do with racialism. Victorian science— classical’ physics and the 
moribund Darwinian biology—lie between Newman and Gregory. 
Nobody need discuss to-day whether ‘ the Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Christians,’ for the Bible is becoming a forgotten book and it 
is an incidental result that we have lost the art of writing English as 
Newman wrote it. In each case it was a sense of impending collapse that 
provoked the activity, but what a gulf separates the ‘ national apostacy ’ 
which stirred Pusey, from the crisis of our times which has set so many 
brains and pens busy in the past decade ? 

The question, of course, is always the same : What does it all mean ? 
Always the quest is for a Weltanschauung. But any attempt to-day 
to discuss the question in relation to Scripture and the Fathers would be 
a technical matter, suitable for consideration in theological literature, 
which is a small part of the cultural field. The contemporary writer must 
take a wider sweep. He must go back to the Greek view of life and 
consider modern science. Meanwhile the specialists in each department 
are feeling their way towards a general interpretation. We have the 
parallel phenomena of an increasing specialism in every department of 
life and thought, and a growing feeling under the impact of events that 
specialism is not enough. So the expert sets out to make a synthesis, 
which, by the very nature of his training, he is incompetent to make. 
Sir James Jeans solemnly informs the world that God is a mathematician.” 

* The Mysterious Universe (Cambridge, 1930). 
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Professor Collingwood tells us that metaphysics is really history.* Sir 
Arthur Eddington, in successive books, has resolved the classical problems 
of philosophy and psychology in terms of microscopic physics ‘as now 
worn.’ All such attempts are foredoomed to failure. The work of 
synthesis has to be undertaken by those whom the various specialists will 
be tempted to dismiss as amateurs. Mr. Gregory is one of them and his 
book deserves to be rescued from oblivion., : 

At the time he was writing it, Sir Arthur Eddington, the Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy in Cambridge University, was delivering the 
Messenger Lectures at Cornell University, which were subsequently 
incorporated in a book published in the same year as The Unfinished 
Universe. ‘I do not suggest,’ he said, ‘that the new physics “ proves 
religion ’’ or, indeed, gives strong grounds for religious faith. But it 
gives strong grounds for an idealistic philosophy which, I suggest, is 
hospitable towards a spiritual religion.’ Against this may be set Mr. 
Gregory’s observation :5 ‘ The idealist, like one with great possessions who 
has kept all the commandments from his youth up, finds it hard to enter 
into the Kingdom of God. He can do so well without it. The one serious 
rival of religion is spirituality.’ : 

This is a very interesting phenomenon. At a time when physicists 
and other friendly observers are offering us Kantian idealism, sometimes 
with a rather comical air of discovery, the most clearly defined movement 
among theologians is towards philosophical realism. This is illustrated 
by Dr. Demant’s stimulating book, The Religious Prospect, which has 
already been discussed in these pages. Mr. Gregory takes as his starting 
point two possible types of cosmology, two rational accounts of the 
universe. ‘ One is realistic and religious, the other idealistic and magical.’ 
The second of these is a closed system and the magician or the scientist 
can manipulate it. Man may be conceived with Swinburne as ‘ the master 
of things,’ controlling this finished universe at his will, or he may be the 
blind slave of a life force. In any case the universe is closed. ‘There is 
to be no supernatural interference.’ To the realistic and religious mind, 
on the other hand, the universe is unfinished. ‘ Man is a real cause and 
events really happen.’ The conviction that a religious revival demands a 
return from philosophies of becoming to a philosophy of being will be 
found running through all the most thoughtful theological writing of the 
last thirty years. Dr. Neville Figgis, in The Churches at the Cross Roads, 
argued the point during the last world crisis with special reference to the 
importance of miracles. The belief in supernatural intervention, which 
the liberal speculation of a few years ago regarded as.an accretion, is more 
and more seen to be an essential element in the religious conception of the 
universe. ‘ We do not really know what is happening because we do not 
know to what it is happening,’ writes Dr. Demant, and Mr. Gregory is 


3 Metaphysics (Oxford, 1940). 
4 New Pathways in Science (Cambridge, 1935), p. 308. 
5 Pp. 14, 
® October, 1940. 
Vou. CXXXI—No. 784. 
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equally convinced of the inadequacy of ‘ the neuter participle of the verb 
to be ’ as the centre of belief. 

The idealism to which Sir Arthur Eddington’s thinking leads him can 
be hospitable to only one kind of religion—an anthropocentric one. The 
human mind is the measure of things. Mr. Gregory sets side by side 
the chorus from the Antigone beginning ‘ Many mighty works there are ; 
none mightier than man ’ and the psalmist’s words : 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him, of 
And the son of man that thou visitest him ! 


There is an important principle implicit in this discussion of the 
Christian conception of life as bound up with an interpretation of the 
universe. It is that of the intellectual basis of true religion. A great 
deal of the current discussion on religious education is vitiated by a most 
dangerous misconception that religion is essentially an emotional matter. 
' It is suggested that our curricula have starved the religious faculty for the 
sake of others. That is not the trouble. It is no more possible to 
eradicate the religious instinct than the equally fundamental ones of 
hunger and sex. The world was never more religious than it is to-day, 
and the secular substitutes for Christianity have levied a terrible tribute 
of blood and tears. ‘He that cometh to God must believe that He is.’ 
The priority of the intellectual act could not be more clearly stated. No 
doubt a religious emotionalism can be deliberately fostered. It is done in 
Germany and Russia. 

The Unfinished Universe studies the expression of the rival cosmic 
conceptions in pre-Christian and Christian times and the study leads to an 
inescapable recognition of the similarity of the world situation in 1935 
to that which witnessed the birth of Christianity. ‘Only by a muddle 
which becomes a lie,’ says the author, ‘ can we avoid the crisis which God 
brought upon us when He sent His Son, born of a woman ; for the world 
integration in which He appeared has come again and this time without 
reprieve.’ 

The process which led the writer of this book to the Roman Church 
is clear enough. This is not the place to argue whether. the acceptance 
of Catholicism is the only answer to the problems that present themselves. 
What is interesting and significant is that the elements in Catholic 
Christianity which have attracted him are precisely those which might 
appear to be most repellant to a protestant dissenter. It is not uncommon 
to find people drawn by something in the rich heritage of mystical devotion 
of Mother Church, but repelled by the papacy, by ecclesiastical politics, 
by the commerce of Church and world. Mr. Gregory sees clearly that the 
part played by organised Christianity in history is the logical complement 
of the Incarnation, of the Verbum caro factum. The doctrine of an invi- 
sible Church is the counterpart of the gnostic heresy which cannot conceive 
of spirit condescending to matter. Newman had no such recantation to 
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make. ‘Christianity,’ he wrote at the beginning of his essay, ‘ has been 

long enough in the world to justify us in dealing with it as a fact in the 

' world’s history.’ It was as an objective fact, as inseparable normally 
from an institution as is the human soul from the human body, that he 
saw it. ‘To be deep in history,’ he pronounced, ‘is to cease to be a 
protestant,’ and he believed it. To a modern Protestant dissenter— 
though less to a Methodist than to some others—it is easier to entertain 
the idea of Christianity as a pure essence, to believe in a Wesen des Chris- 

-tentums. It is on this conception that Mr. Gregory turns his back in his 
analysis of the idea of a Free Church.’ 


Nowadays the Churches can enunciate theories, proclaim the peace of God, 
and deplore national animosities. But words are only words. Blood and iron 
are not subdued, nor is wealth redeemed by a purely ‘ spiritual ’ Church, which 
washes its hands of the sordid but real conditions of temporal life. The Gospel 
of the Crucified cannot be proclaimed by a Christianity that refuses the Cross 
on the ground that the Cross is an instrument of Cesar. By shutting their eyes 
to unpleasant facts, ‘free’ Churches can maintain the appearance of moral 
aristocracy. But it is only an appearance. . . . A Church that has no politics 
can say nothing about peace. 

Gregory, on the threshold of the Catholic Church, could say with 
. Tyrrell on the way out: ‘If Rome dies, the other Churches may order 
their coffins.’ 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


? Pp. 292-3. 
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EVE AND LINNAUS ‘ 


Mitton tells us that when Adam had named the animals he left it to 
Eve to name the plants, ‘ poor motherless Eve,’ who was to prove so bad 
a botanist at the Forbidden Tree, not discerning the nature of its fruit. 
Thomson considered it 
beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes, 


but Eve seems to have attempted some rough classification of plants, 
for Milton also says that in departing from Paradise Lost she sighed, ‘ 0 
flowers, who now shall rank your tribes’ ? Certainly she could not have 
done worse than the Peripatetic philosopher who, in De Plantis, classifies 
them as Indoor, Garden and Wild. But how did she decide on their 
names ? Perhaps she thought like Sir Thomas Browne ‘ that there is a 
Phytognomy, or Physiognomy, not only of Men but of Plants and Vege- 
tables ; and in every one of them some outward figures which hang as 
signs or bushes of their inward forms. By these letters God calls the 
Stars by their names; and by this Alphabet Adam assigned to every 
creature a name peculiar to its nature.’ Ifthe name that Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women is not beyond all conjecture, the 
names are that were given at that Garden of Eden christening. Yet there 
is a sense in which Eve’s names might be said to remain, that is, in the 
popular names of our mother tongue. 

Linnzus is Eve’s great rival; and Adam’s too; indeed one of his 
critics spoke of him as aping Adam in giving names to the animals. He 
had not, of course, Eve’s task of inventing names ; he used names already 
given by Greek philosophers, Roman naturalists, Arabian doctors and 
medizval monks, so it is no wonder if botanists speak a strange language. 
The rivalry between Eve and Linnzus ought to be friendly; for the= 
names are used for different purposes by different people ; but it is not 
altogether so; ‘I who cannot tolerate English names in any shape,’ 
Hooker writes to Asa Gray. Even the gardener’s boy speaks of a 
Dianthus, despising the names Carnation, Pink and Picotee. Perhaps 
Antirrhinum, False Nose, suits his youthful mind, but he has outgrown so 
childish a name as Snapdragon. Some people, on the other hand, 
consider the botanical names barbarous, though they are classical in 
their orderliness and mostly in their origin. We should not be prejudiced, 
though Eve is our mother and Linnzus did not greatly like the English. 

Certainly the botanists have not followed Eve’s example, or at least 
Adam’s, in assigning to every creature a name peculiar to its nature. 
When the famous Swede’s father, who was a parson, started his academic 
career, he changed his surname, calling himself Linneus after a famous 
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Lime-tree in the neighbourhood. (Line or Lynd was of course the old 
name of the tree— 
And Robyn was in mery Scherwode 
As light as leaf on lynde— 


before it became changed to Lime, the name of a more fruitful tree.) 
But, curiously enough, Linnzus, who derives his name from a plant, has 
also given his name to one, the small Linneza of northern woods. And 
among botanists there is another case of this give-and-take ; L’Obel, 
called after the Abele or White Poplar, has given his name to the Lobelias, 
one of which is common in our tarns. While Linnzus only consented 
that the Linnza should be called after him, he encouraged the practice 
of giving botanists’ names to plants; Bartsia, a dull-looking plant of 
summer fields, is named after his friend, Dr. Bartsch. While no one will 
complain that a plant is named after Aristotle, another after Virgil, whom 
John Martyn considered an accomplished botanist, another after Goethe, 
who expounded the famous botanical theory of metamorphosis, and 
another after Crabbe, almost the only English poet to take an interest in 
botany, it may be thought that to some botanists this practice gives a 
cheap immortality. Let us hope Eve carried out her task with more 
insight into the nature of plants. 

Here then is the explanation of many familiar names. Gardenia, a 
proud relation of our Bedstraws, is so named not because it grows in 
gardens, but after an American botanist, Dr. Garden. Buddleia, coming 
from China, might be thought to be named after Buddha, but it is after a 
country clergyman, Adam Buddle. Magnolia, a grand-sounding name 
for a grandiose plant, is named only after a Frenchman, Magnol. That 
we mispronounce Dahlia is ¢glear from its derivation from a Dr. Dahl. 
Wild plants too, though mostly rare ones, are so named, as Villarsia, 
Sibbaldia and Thale Cress. I long imagined Teesdalia was named after 
a favourite haunt of botanists, but it is named after a gardener at Castle 
Howard. Are these not the plants of which Tennyson speaks, 


Flowers of all heavens and lovelier than their names ? 


Contrasted with the practice of making a tombstone of a plant is the 
practice of making a joke. Was Dioscorides serious when he named a 
very spiny tree Acacia, Good Nature ? Was Pliny right in saying that 
the Arbutus or Strawberry-tree was called Unedo, I Eat One, because no 
one would want to eat two of its fruits ? Ovid puts it among the fruits 
with which the one-eyed Polyphemus tried to tempt Galatea. On the 
other hand Sainfoin, Wholesome Hay, though Fuller thought it meant 
Holy Hay, has the botanical name Onobrychis, Making an Ass Bray, no 
doubt at the sight of such rich fodder. Have the gods changed their habits 
since Homer’s time, or is there a joke in the name of the plant that gives 
us cocoa, Theobroma, Food of the Gods? If the mother of Euripedes 
could make a living by selling Water-cress, how did it come to have the 
name Nasturtium, Nose-twister ? 
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But what are we-o think of the botanical names themselves ? Achillea 
Millefolium (Yarrow) has a Homeric sound. It is a combination of the 
plant’s two old names ; the botanists called it Achillea, supposing it the 
herb with which Achilles healed his Myrmidons, while apothecaries gave . 
it the more popular name, Millefolium, Plant with a Thousand Leaves, 
Scrophularia (Figwort), on the other hand, is not an attractive name ; 
let us hope the plant was-a better cure for scrofula or the king’s evi] than 
Queen Anne’s hand on young Samuel Johnson. And the name’s leprosy 
has infected the other members of its large family, so-that Speedwell, 
Foxglove, Mullein, Snapdragon are classed as the Scrophulariacea. 
Rousseau thought highly of the botanical names; in his Letters to a 
Young Lady he advises her to learn them, for they are, he says, ‘all 
Latin or Greek, expressive, short, sonorous, and even form elegant con- 
structions by their extreme precision.’ 

That it is as well to learn them I know~from experience. Meeting a 
South Kensington botanist in Edinburgh I asked about a rare Saxifrage, 
careful to give the botanical name so that there should be no mistake, 
He told me it grew on the. Pentland Hills, even describing the spot. That 
seemed incredible, but who was I to set myself against South Kensington ? 
The way led by a talkative burn and, still unbelieving, I took it into my 
confidence, ‘ Tell me, little burn, is there a rare Alpine plant growing on 
your bank,’ but though 


With an inner voice the river ran 


I could not interpret its reply. I came in sight of a lonely cottage, the 
kind of cottage I have learnt to suspect, for if it happens to be a game- 
keeper’s, the pursuit of botany may change to the pursuit of the botanist. 
When gamekeepers shout from a distance I am liable to fits of deafness ; 
this time a gamekeeper straddled my path like Apollyon confronting 
Christian and with the same demand, to turn and go back. I sat down 
and began to eat my lunch. I ate it very slowly, stopping to tempt a 
shy meadow-pipit with crumbs, a humanitarian action that seemed to 
annoy the gamekeeper. At last I rose and turned away, but as soon as 
‘I was hidden by a bend of the steep bank I struck off and, making a wide 
detour, rejoined the burn beyond the cottage. ‘Is it worth it ? ’ I asked, 
for I remembered what a Scottish botanist had said about the plant, 
‘high up the mountain in cold eastern corries.’ My faith-was at a low 
ebb when I suddenly recognised the spot that had been described. I 
hurried forward and the sight of the common Yellow Mountain Saxifrage 
raised my hope for the rarer plant. But it was not there, and I wandered 
about sadly, thinking hard things of South Kensington botanists. Then, 
my eye lighting on one of the yellow flowers, I stopped short ; a thought 
flashed through my mind—could it be ?—yes, there was no doubt—such 
a botanist would not make a mistake—he had directed me to the spot. | 
There grew the plant I had asked for; unfortunately, confusing the 
botanical names, I had asked for Yellow Mountain Saxifrage. 
That incident taught me the important lesson, that I should learn 
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the botanical names ; but it also taught just the opposite lesson, that I 
should leave them alone. ‘ Learn them’ said Linnzus; ‘ Don’t bother,” 
said my mother Eve. My indulgent mother has spoiled me, for it is the 
second lesson I have learnt. Yet more than once I have paid for my 
ignorance. One day a local botanist said, ‘ I suppose yeu know Campanula 
rotundifolia.’. Round-leaved Bell-flower, I thought ; that is something 
new. So he took me for a long walk to see this rarity, and coming to the 
place, he said ‘ There ’ and I said ‘Where ?’ ‘ There,’ he insisted, and to 
my astonishment pointed to a Scottish Bluebell. So that was what I had 
come to see ? But how was I to know it was rare in some parts of the 
country? Or how imagine a plant with leaves so hairlike that 
it is sometimes called Hairbell should be described as round-leaved ? 
Later I learnt that as a seedling it has round leaves; but few people 
notice the plant till its flowers appear from nowhere, like stars in the 
evening sky. 

The chief disadvantage of Eve’s names is that, like ourselves, they 
suffer from Mutabilitie. Probably Hairbell should be Harebell, the plant 
that grows where haresrun. Or are we Cockneys in our speech and ought 
to say Airbell, because it swings in the wind? Or slovenly and should 
say Harvest- bell, as in Clare’s line, 


Quaking, as if with egid the harvest-beil ? 


But Clare appears also to call it Heath-bell in his poem, Insects ; 


Then, to the heath-bell’s silken hood they fly, 

And like to princes in their slumbers lie, 

Secure from night, and dropping dews, and all, 
- In silken beds and roomy painted hall ; - 


for the Harebell provides flies with a night’s lodging and perhaps with a 
supper of honey or pollen as well. Dante compared names to leaves on a 
bough that come and go. Some names have fluttered about like insects, 
trying here and there, before they came to rest on a flower. Forget-me- 
not was given to several plants before 


The mouse-ear looked with bright blue eye 
And said ‘ Forget-me-not.’ 


Violet was given to the Snowdrop, and an upright plant that grows in 
ditches is called Water Violet because it looks like a Stock. Stock itself 
is only part of a name ; it means the Gillyflower that grows on a stocky 
stem as contrasted with another Gillyflower, the Pink, that grows on a 
thin stem. Botanical names are almost all fixed, like the insect’s effigy 
on a Bee Orchid. Yet we will not sigh with Mrs. Browning 


For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame 
To call the tree or the flower by its name. 


Though a poet were 
a priest to us all 
Of the pS and bloom of the world, 
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he could not be trusted to baptise plants. Dryden rejected the pleasant 
name, Sweet Marjoram, in his translation of the Aineid, for, as he said, 
‘these village words, as I may call them, give us a mean idea of the 
thing.’ 

Eve, on the whole, has done her work well enough. Some names are 
vulgar, though their vulgarity is not always recognised ; but these we - 
can attribute to Adam. But was Eve so refined that she would have 
approved of Robert Bridges calling St. John’s Wort Sinjunwort ? The 
plant is named after the Baptist, about whose feast-day it flowers ; so 
he has not the authority of the curate who spoke of the Gospel according 
to Sinjun. Other names will be a matter of taste ; are savoury names 
like Hog’s Fennel and Wormseed Treacle Mustard to be preferred to a 
luscious name like Melilot, which means Honey-lotus ? With others, 
again, it will depend on what people see in them. Will they see in Cen- 
tury the centaur, Chiron, teaching the youthful Achilles medicine, in Star 
of Bethlehem the Magi making their Christmas journey and in Lady’s- 

tresses the Virgin Mary plating her hair? The picture of course may not 
be pleasant, as in Butcher’s Broom or in the names of plants that cured 
diseases, as Squinancy-wort, a cure for quinsy and Scabious for the scab. 
Yet no name affects me so much as Woundwort, where I see a soldier 
laying leaves on his wounds. Rest-harrow and Sickle Medick are pretty 
names, and Spignel, Meu and Baldméney, three names given to a northern 
umbellifer, the last probably connected with Balder, mysterious names ; 
but apart from such names as Rose, which we cannot disentangle from 
the flower, only one name to my mind reaches perfection, Clgudberry, 
the name of the Bramble that ‘crawls on misty mountains. A woman 
who lived at the foot of the Moorfoots used to say, ‘ You must come and 
taste my Cloudberry jam’; but I never went. Perhaps I should have 
thought less of the name if I had gone ; now I feel that, compared with 
that one beautiful name, ail the botanical names are ‘ not worth a leke.’ 

If that judgment seems intemperate, it must be partly put down to a 
glass of rum. One day in a Cornish town I went into a chemist’s shop, 
but the chemist shook his head and advised me to go to the Wesleyan 
minister. I was not dying myself, nor concerned about a dying friend ; 
I merely wanted information about a plant. When I entered the minister’s 
study I was cheered by the sight of botanical journals I should not have 
cared to read, and the minister himself welcomed me with Wesleyan 
warmth. But when I asked if he knew where Bladderseed grew, a look 
of pain crossed his face, as though I had reminded him of an internal 
complaint. But no, he sprang from his chair and began a discourse on 
the need for botanical names. ‘I correspond with botanists on the 
continent,’ he said; ‘they understand me and I understand them, for 
we speak the same language.’ At first I looked up with timid interest, but 
having heard it all before I took the opportunity, as he went on, to 
consult a book I drew from my pocket ; then, when he finished, I said, 
‘I mean Physospermum cornubiense.’ ‘ Al, that’s better,’ he cried, 
though in fact I thought he was somewhat taken aback. He appeared 
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to consider for a few moments and then asked if I had a map. ‘ You will 
find it there,’ he said, pointing with his pencil. ‘ It’s a long way from 
here,’ I said doubtfully. “‘ But that’s the spot,’ he replied. 

Some hours later motorists, racing along the main road, must have 
wondered at a rain-drenched figure wandering about a lonely part of 
Bodmin Moor. But I did not wander long ; for when a wise old botanist 
of Launceston, named Wise, asked me laughingly, ‘ Did you really expect 
to find it there ?’ I replied, ‘I did and I didn’t.’ I was soon plodding 
along the road, getting wetter and wetter, but thankful I was making for 
a place marked on the map Jamaica Inn. At first I thought of a glass of 
beer, but I began to entertain more ambitious ideas, and “Why not a 
glass of rum ?’ I asked. Such an idea would not have occurred to me 
but for the name, Jamaica Inn ; but as it had occurred I felt in my wet 
and shivery condition it was only wisdom. That the Wesleyan minister 
would not approve made me smile ; had he not driven me to it, sending 
me on a fool’s errand rather than admit he knew nothing of the plant. I 
even saw in that glass of rum a kind of revenge. But when I entered the 
inn and pleasantly made my demand, an impudent girl told me I was in a 
temperance hotel. So in the end I was doubly deceived, by the discourse 
on botanical names and by the name, Jamaica Inn. Is it any wonder I 
felt a bitterness towards them both? It might, however, have been 
drowned in that glass of rum. 

: ANDREW YOUNG. 
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POST MORTEM 


Derer the verdict. Time present is both narrow-angled and short- 
viewed. 
The course unfinished : in straitened, blinding, circumstance. 
The journey’s end alone, and only afterwards, serves retrospect, 
With height, and calm, and cool, for judgement. 
Meanwhile, before us, is the past .. . 


There’s no ‘ predictor ’ to equate the Stars: Bull-dog tenacity : and 
The Hall-mark, set by history on a race of men proved men. 
Take courage from the past and journeys done ; 
Fashioning your faring on the Great who’ve gone before. 


Fire is still only fire : And steel is steel : Tempestuous sea, 
As once before, your valiant field, perhaps : 

Perhaps your gentle grave and clinging shroud, as once before. 
Wire is still only wire : 

And, the spiked bloody web again, of lingering hell, maybe ! 
And Devilry is noisier, nastier, 

Far farther, and far faster flung, and more. 
' But, the Devil’s still the Devil, and unchanged. 

And death still death and still not worse than death. 


But, . . . Shame, Dishonour, Treachery, Cowardice even, and the Fear 
of Fear, 
Or even Negligence, . . . bedevil death ! 
Till lo! In wrath, dead heroes backward turn again, 
To harry the blasphemers. 


You fight in a good host, 
Who fight behind the dead ; 
Who counted death as payment, 
For the privilege of birth. 


A. R. BRowneE. 
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GRIST FOR THE WAR MILL 


LETTERS are subject to a variety of fates beside the one intended for them. 
They may be buried with those who write them or to whom they were 
sent ; they may become valuable as commodities or curiosities and be 
sold by auction ; they may be made into books after the deaths of those 
who wrote them and so create an often unexpected posthumous fame ; 
they may become the springboards of tremendous actions in the courts, 
or, adroitly handled, the spades wherewith to dig the graves of politicians 
or even of parties,—‘ this is a matter of public urgency and I am, there- 
fore, forwarding the entire correspondence to the Press.’ My letters, if 
I take the patriotic action demanded of me, are to be integral parts of 
the weapons of war. 

‘These are (not) the letters that Endymion wrote,’—I know that ; 
but they are mine and I like them. They are mine in the sense that I 
wrote them and not that I received them. Years ago I fancied that one 
day I might find the substance of a book in them. I told my relatives 
so and my friends. They saved them and restored them to me, and here 
they are in bundles on the floor while the salvage-man is almost at the . 
door. They were written, some of them, in camps and trenches and dug- 
outs in England and France and Italy and Macedonia and Greece during 
the last war. They read queerly now, and only a great wrestling with 
_ memory and recourse to war-stained maps can fill in the blanks that the 
field-censorship imposed. How much there was to say and how little 
one could say! How vast was the drama and how trivial one’s personal 
part! They are such letters as might have been written through a gas- 
mask. And yet, seeing it all now from the other side—for a single star 
on Home Guard uniform seems to be the zenith of possible warlike activity 
to-day—letters from the Front have a significance that I, as the writer 
of these twenty-eight-year-old specimens, could never have suspected 
they could possess. But I know now how they were awaited, welcomed, 
read and re-read, passed round and read yet again. All soldiers’ letters 
were and are; I claim no rare, arresting merit for my own.. And now 
they are to go in heavy disguise to create or help to create such circum- 
stances as the very ones in which they were written ; but they will be 
travelling in the opposite direction and they will certainly not be welcome 
where they are received. 

By no means all were letters of comfort, confidence and optimism, 
though such is the generality of soldiers’ letters home—‘ hoping this finds 
you asitleaves me.’ No, there are querulous passages devoted to the 
flavour of quinine and the abhorrence with which the writer received 
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forty-five grains of the drug in a particularly tender spot through the 
medium of a hypodermic syringe, for malaria can be stubborn as any mule 
and raging as any vinous ferment. There are numerous distinct damna- 
tions of climate, mountains, insects and company. There are doubts 
whether a trigger-finger will ever be a pen-finger again. And there is one 
particular letter that is unique among the lot, concerned with some 
verses written in a dugout on the shores of Lake Doiran. It urges my 
father to submit them, on my behalf, to the editor of a periodical I 
believe to be now dead. Most patient of men, of course he did it! But 
I heard nothing more until fifteen years later when, grubbing in a second- 
hand bookshop in Highgate, I found a year’s issue of that periodical, 
embodying a number that contained my verses. It is a long way from 
the borders of Bulgaria to Highgate Hill. aS 

But not so far as Yokohama, Tokyo and Kobe ; the docks of Osaka 
and the green park which is Nara. Japan was, at least on the surface, 
a friendly nation when newspaper work took me to the East. In the 
. Asahi office I was asked almost daily why Great Britain was spending 
a fortune on naval accommodation at Singapore. I did my best to give 
the right answer without offence. But to-day these letters are rather a 
source of self-condemnation than of pleasant reminiscence ; as a news- 


paperman I ought to have read more clearly between the lines, to have . 


seen beneath the goblin grin of New Japan ; ought to have realised that 
slave-labour, subordination of women, cruelty to animals, sharp practice 
in trade, smoothness of speech on all occasions, worship of force, are not 
_found in regions where integrity and natural virtue and chivalry flourish. 
How powerful a narcotic is cherry blossom, how misleading is the Japanese 
passion for gardening, how perfect an exercise in camouflage is the 
kimono. And yet Japan has—as Germany has—its graces and its 
beauties and its elegances, and a refinement which in some of its gestures 
is still unmatched in Europe and America. Alas for the book that might 
have been based on this bundle of old letters, written for the most part 
in a wooden house, beside which a fresh spring fed the garden pond of a 
temple, to the delight of priest and golden carp alike. Some but not all 
the half-perceived dark truths about Japan might have gone into its 
pages, yet even so one bomb splinter from Pearl Harbour would have 
left even less of it than, say, a single inch of No. 16 fuse might demand. 
And yet I suppose the tame deer, sacred and therefore immune from 
interference, still pillage the food shops in Nara, the glass bells that 
swing from the eaves of summer residences in Miyanoshita are still the 
bells of fairyland, the lacquer on the torii outside the unnumbered temples 
of Kyoto is still flaming scarlet in the sun. No, if I cannot keep my 
letters, I can keep my illusions and my memories. 

But, happy contrast, here are letters from Norway written on the 
very eve of war, when the tiger’s sinews were actually flexed for the 
lethal plunge. Here was no mirage devised by a whole nation turned 
propagandist, as every trickle of news from beyond the iron censorship 
discloses ! 
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Time it is I escaped from this egocentricity, and here among the 
bundles are family letters written not by me but to me ; great travellers 
we, if not always at our own expense. Here’s richness! A journey on 
the Trans-Siberian railway in the days when a travelling ink-container 
could be believed to be a bomb and therefore was confiscated! Curt 
comment on Niagara, always so much smaller than the traveller had 
expected. Agricultural information from Italy, where most vineyards 
are upon an incline of one foot in two. The Isle of Greece entirely justify- 
ing Byron. Anthropological news from Ceylon, where man is not so vile 
after all. And there is the whole mass of general minor correspondence 
* that ranges from fixing a luncheon party where a politician may be 
refreshed and encouraged before he gives oral support to our local appeal 
during Battleships Week, to dismal] routine letters which no householder 
‘ desires or can escape. There are Collinses in variety kept because, no 
doubt, they came from guests with grace of pen, recalling a diversity of 
festivities in town and country. How odd it is that many essential joys 
remain unchanged save in the matter of companionship. And there are 
one or two prize pieces from readers who actually bought and really did 
like one’s books | ; 

They make a pattern, these letters, a pattern of life, a pattern now so 
violently rent that one gives it up the less reluctantly, conscious that 
further ill can hardly befall it. There are letters dated late in 1939 that 
reflect a new loneliness, when the great scattering of familiés began ; and, 
last of all, there are others which in a brutally business-like household, 
which mine, I trust, is not, might be filed under ‘Current’ and ‘ For 
Attention.’ They are not very long, they are marked by rather indivi- 
dualistic calligraphy, they are admirably illustrated. They come from 
two indomitable though diminutive travellers whose united ages are but 
fifteen. Are these missives of innocence to go with the rest-? The migrants’ 
mother, ashamed of her reluctance, defends her miserliness on the grounds 
that, if the world progresses as it should, the shadowy ‘ ultimate historian ’ 
or even Macaulay’s New Zealander, or a Master of the Rolls a thousand 
years hence, may welcome written proof that it was necessary in A.D. 
1940 to send small children 3,000 miles ‘on perilous seas ’ to find sanctuary 
from civilisation in Europe as it expressed itself in that year. For myself 
it is not wholly for that reason that I shall, God forgive me, cheat the 
salvage man of these infant scribbles, for, as we say, until peace comes, 
they are all we have. 

RONALD CARTON. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Street Songs, by Edith Sitwell (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 38, 6d. net). 


The economist’s distinction between ‘short run’ and ‘long run’ effects 
is a particularly apt one for the reviewer. The first impact of the ‘ real thing ’ 
(however modest the content and elementary the execution) is always over- 
whelming ; it is, after all, the impact of a new life. It is only after reflection 
and the new immediacy that the work begins to show itself more truly in 
perspective, and reflection means a living-with, a reading and re-reading. 
Second thoughts are best. If the work be really big, then the perspective shows 
more and more the depth, not only of its technique, but of the experience from 
which it has emerged ; if it be the surface splendour and variety that started 
the excitement in the reader, reflection more and more becomes a being taken 
with a technical curiosity, and, authentic though thé work may be, it becomes 
- shallower and shallower, a decoration on the page. 

Miss Edith Sitwell has been a practising poet for a good number of years, 
and her reputation at one time was high, particularly with those who were, 
roundabout the twenties of this century, the advance-guard amongst the 
younger poets. It was a reputation for elaborate and brightly coloured writing, 
the use of intricate rhythms ‘ adapted’ from the nursery rhyme and popular 
song and dance, for a transposition of the senses in her imagery, a Symboliste 
device—and for being one of a trio of enfants terribles! The latter element 
brought her also into the public eye, with the inevitable distortions of her work 
and personality by the journalist out for ‘copy.’ She ‘ dated’ rapidly ; and, 
in recent years, the new advance-guard was inclined either to ignore her work 
or to treat it as if it were a collection of grotesque and affected trivia, particularly 
as it had none of the fashionable political preoccupations. But Miss Sitwell has 
remained the true and authentic poet ; and this volume proves it. 

It is immediately obvious that the old preoccupation with childhood, with 
Time made visible, still lies at the centre of her being ; it is the condition of her 
images—roses and skeleton, flesh, summer, the sun, and death. But, inevitably, 
there has arisen for her the necessity for some sort of metaphysic (and this has 
always heen true for all growing, and persisting, poets), for the positive and 
parallel world of thought to her dreaming and word-experiencing, without which 
the poet lives on his own substance till his work degenerates into a horrible - 
prettiness or a search for strange subject-matter or the worst perversion_of 
technique, filled with empty trickeries. 

Street Songs is much more austere than the earlier work in its imagery— 
and thereby so much the gainer; and what is meant comes through with a 
new and better despair (her work has always had a latent despair as all nostalgia 
has) that gives more bone to the old and intricate rhythms, in which she has 
increased her mastery. Yet, and it must be confessed that there is a big yet, 
there is much lacking ; and what is lacking became.more and more apparent 
the more we read, and pondered upon, the poems. Their perspective (in the 
way we have described above) dwindled. 

As with so many other poets who come late upon a new mine of poetic 
possibility (in Miss Sitwell’s case the meaning and mystery of a religion), there 
is a tendency, unconscious doubtless, to let some past or contemporary poet, 
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already deep in the mine, do part of the experiencing—perhaps it would be 
fairer to say, to lead one, by short cuts, into the heart of the experiencing : and 
short cuts are, above all for the poet, dangerous. Two poets seem mainly to 
have done this for Miss Sitwell ; and it is a witness to something muddled and 
clinging to the old pagan world of childhood where magic rules the roost, that 
one of the poets should be W. B. Yeats. The other is T. 8S. Eliot. Poor Young 
Simpleton I (the title is pure Yeats) is Yeats, and JJ, partly Yeats. Here, 
however, a much younger poet, with the reputation of being ‘ apocalyptic ’ 
and demoniac, also takes a hand, Dylan Thomas. It is to be noted that the 
quotation that follows the title of this second poem is from Rimbaud, with 
whom Thomas has been compared. 


But the sun was “ses as a mountain 7 diamonds. 


And the abaiey Bush, and the worker's paren 
The neighbour of Silence, speech to the still, 
And her kiss was the Fiery Chariot, low swinging 
To take me over the diamond hill 

Eliot is seen most clearly in How Many Heavens. — 


God is the stone in the still stone, the silence laid. - 

In the heart of silence. . . . 
And it is form as much as content that shows it, the fundamental pattern. 
In Still Falls the Rain, with its © 

Christ that each day, each night, nails there, 

have mercy on vs— ° 

On Dives and on Lazarus: 
Eliot also shows, even to the device of interpolating familiar lines from the 
great poetry of the past to evoke a world already part of the experience of 
literature. But mark the effect in Miss Sitwell’s poem. The lines are from . 
Marlowe’s Faustus : 


. O Ile leape up to my God : who pulles me doune— 
See, see where Christ’s blood streames in the firmament : 


and their result, thrusting marvellously from their context, is to destroy the 
power of the-poem, with its previous, rather trite, 


The wounds of the batted bear— 
The blind and weeping bear whom the keepers beat 
On his helpless flesh . . . the tears of the hunted hare... 
and its following 
. dark-smirched with pain 
As Cesar’s laurel crown... « 
where dark-smirched is a very weak, unreal image. 


Miss Sitwell has come to a certain knowledge in her maturity, but she has 
been, it seems, unwilling to give herself to it wholly. She is far too much in 
love still with certain aspects of her past to make the sacrifice (and it is a tech- 
nical sacrifice, too) which must, for a period, take from her work some of those 
elements of sighing—witnessed so often in her use of the device of a succession 
of dots for the ‘ rests’ in the poem, and of ‘ pure’ beauty. It seems, indeed, 
as if she has shirked the full implications of her new meanings and sought to 
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achieve the transition too easily. Thus, the poems on the whole yield less and 
less on re-reading ; they dwindle; their depths become blurred ; we are too 
often left with a lovely, but not particularly satisfying, surface-pattern. In 
How Many Heavens . . . there is a real religious magnificence, but, later, we 
realise that much of it is duabaihe as Miss Sitwell herself clearly indicates, from 
the use, almost verbatim, of some great imagery from one of Donne’s sermons, 
Most Lovely Shade seems to us the most satisfactory and unified of the poems 
in this book of a little over a score of poems—and much of it is in her old manner, 
more wrought and refined perhaps. 

Dark is your fleece, and dark the airs that grew 

Amid those weeping leaves .. . 


Ounin then, bap weet dead egllnaltin' apie: aha,’ 
Most lovely cloud that the hot sun made black 
As dark-leaved airs. . . . 


The last poem in the book, however (is this, as we hope, an augury #) 
attempts most and almost comes off in the manner of her new meanings. This 
poem, entitled An Old Woman, has images in it, 


ramen reette cena dcr earth 
he golden lover wal in the holy fd. 


Where the ‘isi Sinaia sun, the father of all things. 


which, made with the old skill and still with their touch of fantasy, have their 
conceits so gravely and. nobly handled that they become clarified in the best 
way of the imagination, Some faltering and some thinness of texture prevent 
the poem from being the fullest echiovement : but it is high achievement, 
nevertheless. 

This book reaffirms Miss Sitwell’s right to be matched against the very good 
English poets and to be judged by very high standards. For one reviewer, at 
least, she has given significant moments ; and for these, and, above all, at this 
time, he sincerely thanks her. 

L. AARONSON. 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR 


“‘ Fzom the general European point of view, the ideal would 
be a German Confederacy with a central government and a 
considerable measure of local autonomy, and it may well be argued 
that it might make for general European stability if Austria, the 
Sudeten territories and even Alsace-Lorraine were included in the 
Confederation, provided that this was the wish of the populations, 
which, I believe, even in the case of Alsace-Lorraine, it would 
be. . I envisage the Germany of the future as a Teutonic 
confederation. It must be powerful.’—Sidney Dark in A Christian 
Basis for the Post-War World, with an introduction by Dr. W. 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

















